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constituting all that exists with a form.' He boldly asserts
that all that has an- existence is but an aggregate of earthy
water, fire, and air ; all the forms are but modifications and'
combinations of the four elements. The bare enumeration1
of this general principle is not sufficient to satisfy our
philosopher. He wishes to know and explain the reason
of everything. Here begins an analysis entirely unknown
to our chemists and philosophers of the west. The body is
divided into thirty-two parts, which are often enumerated
in formulas of prayer by pious Buddhists. Each of these
thirty-two parts is subdivided into forty-four. The hair,
how slender soever it appears, is submitted to that minute
analysis. The result of this subtle division is to show
what is the proportion of each element that enters into
the formation of these atcmical parts. We have not the
patience to write down these uninteresting details, nor do
we believe that the reader will be displeased if we spare
him the trouble of going over such worthless nomen-
clature. There is another division of matter, or body,
into forty-two parts, called akan. This is based upon the
distinction of the four elements that enter unequally into
the formation of the body; twenty parts belong to the
earth, twelve to water, six to fire, and six to wind. Then
again the body is divided into sixty parts; the division is
based iipon the distinction of the ten constitutive parts
belonging to each of the senses, as it will be hereafter ex-
plained. The object which Buddhist philosophers have in
view in entering into so many divisions and subdivisions
of the forms of the body is to prove, in their opinion to
demonstration, that, by the nicest analysis of every part of
the body, we find in the end nothing but the primary
elements that are called the supports of all that exist.

We have now to follow our author through a path more
difficult than the preceding one, and hear him explain the
theory of ideas and their various modifications. These,
says he, are known, not by their forms, since they have
none, but only by their name. Through the practice of